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GOVERNOR  EARLE  SPEAKS  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  FINANCE  PROBLEMS 


Excerpts  from  the  Schoolmen’s  Week  Address  by 
George  H.  Earle,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  6,  1935. 

WITHOUT  question  education  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant^  functions  of  our  Government.  The  more  our  civil¬ 
ization  develops  the  greater  our  educational  needs  be¬ 
come. 

The  State’s  financial  contribution  to  education  is  large. 

Our  budget  for  the  next  biennium  includes  $74,879,500  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  educational 
subsidies  and  grants,  plus  $4,305,200  for  operations  of  that  De¬ 
partment  apart  from  subsidies — a  total  of  $79,184,700.  The 
major  item  in  this  total  is  $53,000,000  for  support  of  public 
schools. . 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  budgeted  $4,986,000  as  a  de¬ 
ficiency  appropriation  to  make  good  the  commitments  of  the 
preceding  administration....  Since  the  major  portion  of 
this  item  was  $4,300,000  for  support  of  public  schools,  our 
schools  will  suffer  through  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  complete 
the  current  school  year  if  this  money  is  not  raised. 

*  *  ♦ 

We  have  made  provision  to  pay  off  the  last  Administration’s 
educational  deficit,  and  I  believe  our  recommended  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  next  biennium  will  permit  us  to  operate  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  We  have  kept  all  of  our  requests  as 
low  as  possible  because  of  the  financial  emergency  confront¬ 
ing  us.  If  any  one  of  you  feels  that  those  requests  were  too 
low,  consider  the  difficulty  we  are  having  even  in  raising  that 
amount. 

However,  even  if  some  of  you  look  at  the  darkest  side  of 
the  situation,  and  feel  that  a  deficit  cannot  be  avoided,  there 
is  always  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  will  have  to  meet  if  it 
is  to  pass  upon  Constitutional  revision,  and  if  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  may  be  enacted  at  that  time  to  care  for  any 
deficiency.  I  say  this  not  because  I  anticipate  any  deficit,  but 
merely  to  indicate  that  a  way  is  open  to  provide  for  such  a 
contingency. 

If  we  look  at  the  broad  general  aspects  of  the  situation,  it 
becomes  apparent  immediately  that  Constitutional  revision  is 
imperative  if  we  are  to  lay  any  sound  and  scientific  founda¬ 
tion  for  school  taxation.  We  can  develop  our  school  system 
through  increased  State  subsidies  only  if  we  make  those  sub¬ 
sidies  possible  by  equalizing  the  tax  burden.  You  know  and 
I  know  that  tax  equalization  cannot  be  effected  on  a  sound 
basis  without  revision  of  our  Constitution. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  graduated  State  income 
tax  for  school  purposes,  which  I  have  proposed  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
tax,  and  so  this  particular  form  of  real  estate  tax  relief  must 
await  a  ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court.  Constitutional  revi¬ 
sion  would  eliminate  such  difficulties. 

I  have  made  a  pledge  to  the  educators  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  the  real  estate  taxpayers,  that  the  revenue  from  the  gradu¬ 
ated  income  tax,  when  it  becomes  effective,  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  school  purposes. 


School  Legislation  Reviewed 


Deficiency  Appropriation  and  School  Subsidy 
M  easures  Receive  Consideration 

Among  the  more  than  3000  bills  introduced  to  date  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  1935,  there  are  more  than  300  that  may 
effect  public  education.  Literally  scores  of  bills  have  been 
presented  which  cover  the  general  fields  of  taxation,  school  sup¬ 
port  and  administration. 

.  Progress  is  being  made  on  a  program  of  adequate  school  sub¬ 
sidies  to  school  districts.  The  following  is  reported  as  of  April  15: 

1.  Reasonable  hope  is  maintained  that  a  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  completing  all  school  subsidies  for  the  current  biennium 
will  receive  legislative  and  executive  approval  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  money  made  available  to  school  districts  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  Carrying  a  total  deficiency  school  appropriation  of 
$4,982,000,  House  Bill  1594  passed  the  House  on  April  10  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  ready  for  consideration  in  the  Senate.  The 
item  is  included  in  the  current  biennium  deficiency  budget  pre¬ 
sented  by  Governor  Earle,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
emergency  taxation  measures. 

2.  Hearings  were  held  April  23  on  the  items  of  the  general  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  House  Bill  1991,  covering  school  subsidies  for  the 
biennium  1935-37.  Department  estimates  were  presented  to  the 
committee,  including  amounts  necessary  to  fulfill  the  State’s  obli¬ 
gations  under  existing  school  laws. 

3.  House  Bill  1805,  providing  for  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to 
aid  financially  distressed  school  districts  during  the  coming  bien¬ 
nium,  on  April  15  was  still  in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Senate  Bill  705,  which  is  exactly  the  same,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  is  now  in  the  House.  As  in  other  years,  final  action 
on  appropriation  measures  is  not  expected  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  session. 

4.  House  Bill  No.  1473,  proposing  a  graduated  income  tax  for 
school  purposes  so  that  local  school  tax  levies  may  be  reduced. 
It  has  been  amended  so  as  to  permit  some  adjustment  in  the  local 
tax  rate.  Such  adjustment  must  be  certified  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction  and  be  approved  by  a  board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Revenue,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  method  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  from  the  income  tax  levy  has  not  been  changed;  that 
is,  the  bill  proposes  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  on  the 
basis  of  population.  Proposals  have  been  made  that  for  this  prin¬ 
ciple  there  be  substituted  an  equalization  formula  which  would 
distribute  the  receipts  of  such  tax  to  school  districts  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay  taxes.  The  formula  used  for 
this  purpose  would  guarantee  to  every  school  district,  on  the  basis 
of  a  uniform  five  mill  tax  levy  on  true  valuation,  $1500  per  high 
school  teacher  and  $1200  per  elementary  school  teacher.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  increase  substantially  State  appropria¬ 
tions  to  school  districts  that  would  both  reduce  and  equalize  the 
school  tax  load  to  a  considerable  degree. 

New  Constitution 

House  Bill  No.  147  relates  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  or  revised 
State  Constitution.  This  bill  passed  the  House  January  29,  and,  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  150,  rests  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Changes.  Need  for  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  is  un- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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BUDGETS  AND  ACT  48 

Boards  of  School  Directors  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes  are  required  by 
law  to  prepare  their  budgets  and  levy 
taxes  during  April  or  May  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  which  begins  the  first  Monday  in 
July. 

At  the  1933  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  Act  No.  48  was  passed,  permitting  school 
boards  to  reduce  teachers’  salaries  and  not 
pay  increments  during  the  biennium  1933-35. 
The  act  expires  automatically  at  the  close  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  means  that 
teachers’  salaries  then  will  be  restored  to 
the  1932  level  and  the  regular  scale  of  salary 
increments  will  be  allowed  for  the  coming 
year.  In  other  words,  the  Edmonds  Act  re¬ 
turns  to  its  full  1932  status.  If  a  teacher  re¬ 
ceived  $1000  a  year  in  1932-33,  and  was 
eligible  to  receive  a  hundred  dollars  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  the  following  year,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  $1100  for  the 
school  year  1935-36. 

Increased  living  costs  as  well  as  consider¬ 
ations  of  merit  make  it  highly  desirable 
that  the  minimum  salary  provisions  of  the 
Edmonds  Act  be  fully  restored. 

In  order  that  school  directors  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  carry  out  all  provisions  of  the 
school  laws  during  the  biennium  1935-37,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Edmonds  Act,  the  following 
subsidy  program  is  recommended:  (1)  Ap¬ 
propriations  sufficient  to  cover  deficiencies 
in  State  subsidies  due  school  districts  for 
this  current  biennium;  (2)  full  appropria¬ 
tions  to  meet  all  of  the  State’s  obligations 
under  existing  school  laws  for  the  biennium 
1935-37;  (3)  appropriation  of  an  emergency 
aid  fund  of  $5,000,000  to  help  financially  dis¬ 
tressed  school  districts  during  the  biennium 
1935-37;  (4)  increased  State  subsidies  to 

school  districts  through  graduated  income 
tax  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ability  of 
school  districts  to  pay  taxes. 


School  Legislation  Reviewed 

(Concluded  from  Page  1) 

questioned  if  a  graduated  State  income  tax 
is  to  come  clearly  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

So  many  bills  relative  to  abating  penalties 
and  interest  payments  on  delinquent  real 
estate  taxes  have  been  introduced  that  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  designated  to  select  the  bill  that 
can  have  the  united  support  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  passage  of  such  legislation. 

House  Bill  No.  355  amends  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  It  prohibits  employment  of  minors 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
except  in  certain  types  of  work  that  will 
not  interfere  with  school  attendance.  It 
passed  the  House  as  amended  on  February 
26.  Senate  Bill  No.  19  is  similar  to  the  House 
Bill  and  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
of  Labor  and  Industry  on  second  reading, 
February  4. 

On  April  15  there  were  indications  that  a 
plan  might  be  effected  during  that  week  by 
the  Governor  and  leaders  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  reference  to  the  nineteen  of 
twenty-two  emergency  tax  bills  that  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  These  emergency  tax  bills,  or  any 
other  proposals  that  will  make  available 
additional  revenues  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  State  without  delay,  are  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  public  schools. 

Teacher  Security 

Several  bills  designed  to  provide  to  teachers 
security  of  position  have  been  introduced. 
Some  are  drastic  and  set  up  elaborate  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  highly  commendable  effort 
to  provide  what  is  commonly  called  “civil 
service”  protection  to  teachers  will  probably 
have  to  go  forward  a  step  at  a  time. 

Two  companion  bills  designed  to  advance 
this  program  of  teacher  security  have  just 
been  introduced.  One  of  them,  House  Bill 
No.  1861,  amends  the  continuing  contract  so 
as  to  provide  that  a  teacher’s  contract  may 
be  terminated  only  for  “reasons  specified.” 

Another  bill  (H.  B.  No.  1804)  amends  Sec¬ 
tion  1201  of  the  School  Code  by  requiring 
boards  of  school  directors  in  school  districts 
having  district  superintendents  to  employ 
teachers  from  an  eligibility  list  of  properly 
qualified  teachers  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  district  superintendent;  and  boards  of 
school  directors  of  those  districts  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendents  to  employ  teachers  from  an  eligi¬ 
bility  list  of  properly  qualified  teachers  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent.  These  two  bills  deserve  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  friends  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

If  emergency  measures  for  raising  addi¬ 
tional  revenues  for  essential  State  services 
are  approved,  the  outlook  for  maintaining 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years  is  encouraging. 


Many  high  school  graduating  classes  are 
planning  to  visit  the  State  Capitol  during 
May  and  June.  Many  new  exhibits  have 
been  added  to  the  State  Museum  in  the  past 
year,  making  such  trips  well  worth  while 
for  those  who  desire  to  view  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 


The  American  Red  Cross  announces  that 
courses  in  teacher  training  arranged  for 
Red  Cross  workers  in  home  hygiene  and 
care  of  the  sick  will  be  given  again  this 
summer  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
July  1  to  August  9. 


Education  Calendar 

1935 

April 

12  and  26 — Spring  Arbor  and  Bird  Daya 
19-20 — Pennsylvania  State  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

24-27 — National  Convention,  American  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  Association,  Pittsburgh. 
26-27 — Pennsylvania  Forensic  and  Music 
League,  Final  State  Contest,  Oil  City. 

29 —  May  3 — 39th  Annual  Convention  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Miami,  Florida. 

May 

1 — May  Day  and  Child  Health  Day. 

3 —  State  Scholarship  Examinations. 

4 —  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Arts 
Conference,  State  Teachers’  College, 
Millersville. 

5- 11 — Music  Week. 

6- 8— Institute  on  Education  by  Radio,  Ohio 

State  University,  Columbus. 

12 — Mother’s  Day. 

18 — World  Good  Will  Day  or  Peace  Day. 

30 —  Memorial  Day. 

Jane 

14 — Flag  Day. 

17-21 — School  of  Family  Relations,  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle. 

26- 28 — Annual  Vocational  Conference  (Tenta¬ 

tive  Dates) 

30 — July  5 — N.E.A.  Annual  Convention,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

July 

30-31,  Aug.  1 — Pennsylvania  State  College 
Superintendents’  Conference,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

September 

27- 28 — Special  Education  Conference,  Harris¬ 

burg. 

October 

9-10— Annual  Education  Congress,  Harris¬ 
burg. 


The  State  Treasurer  reports  that  all 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  school  dis¬ 
tricts  had  received  their  fourth  quarter  state 
subsidy  payments  by  April  1.  Because  of 
the  existing  deficiency  each  check  was  cut 
by  29.5  per  cent.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
Legislature  to  provide  payment  of  these  de¬ 
ficiencies. 


Pre-Professional  Examinations  will  be 
given  at  the  county  seats  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  on  June  4,  5  and  6.  Schedules  and 
application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Applications  must  be  in  not  later  than 
May  12. 


The  Department  of  the  American  Home, 
State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women, 
announces  the  third  annual  summer  session 
of  the  School  of  Family  Relationships,  to 
be  held  June  17  to  21  at  Dickinson  College. 
Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Mulford  Stough,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


The  American  Legion  National  Head¬ 
quarters  has  issued  a  special  bulletin  calling 
attention  of  members  to  the  necessity  for 
adequate  legislative  action  in  the  interests 
of  child  welfare  legislation. 
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House  Pays  Tribute  to 
Thaddeus  Stevens 

Tribute  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  paid 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  his  famous 
speech  which  saved  the  Free  School  Law  of 
1834  from  repeal  during  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  of  1835. 

A  special  program  arranged  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Harry  J.  Brownfield,  Fayette  County, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  opened  in  the  House  Chamber  at 
10:15  on  Thursday  morning,  April  11,  with 
a  group  of  selections  by  the  mixed  chorus 
from  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leslie  Pinck¬ 
ney  Hill,  who  spoke  briefly  of  Stevens  and 
his  efforts  toward  advancement  of  the  Negro. 
This  was  followed  by  an  introductory  state¬ 
ment  by  Representative  Miles  Horst,  Leb¬ 
anon  County,  covering  events  leading  up  to 
the  memorable  debate  on  the  Free  School 
Law  the  year  following  its  adoption. 

The  address  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  read 
by  Representative  Dennis  L.  Westrick,  Cam¬ 
bria  County,  from  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  to  close  the  program  Mr.  Brownfield 
told  of  the  development  of  public  education 
during  the  past  century. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as 
its  contribution  to  the  anniversary,  presented 
Superintendent  James  N-  Rule  and  [Dr. 
William  K.  McBride,  president  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  School  Board,  in  a  radio  broadcast 
over  a  local  station  on  the  evening  of  April 
11. 

Abstracts  of  the  addresses  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Horst  and  Brownfield  follow: 

FREE  SCHOOLS 
By  Representative  Horst 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  the  Free 
School  Law  of  1834  was  saved  from  repeal 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  solely  on 
the  stirring  appeal  of  one  of  its  members  in 
a  speech  that  today  is  still  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  masterpieces  of  oratory 
ever  to  be  recorded  in  the  activities  of  the 
General  Assemblies  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Prior  to  1834  various  acts  were  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  providing  for 
free  education  for  “poor  children  only”  or 
‘‘to  teach  the  poor  gratis,”  but  parents  refused 
to  declare  themselves  “paupers”  even  to 
gain  an  education  for  their  children. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Governor  George 
Wolf  and  Senator  Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Free  School  Law  of  1834  was 
passed  and  signed  by  Wolf  on  April  1,  of 
that  year. 

But  opposition  came  from  every  quarter. 
Free  schools  meant  new  taxes.  A  majority 
of  members  of  the  1935  General  Assembly 
were  elected  on  the  platform  of  opposition 
and  with  the  understanding  that  they  repeal 
the  Free  School  Law. 

The  Senate  approved  repeal  and  House  de¬ 
bate  on  the  question  became  active  on  the 
morning  of  April  11,  1835.  Repeal  was 
conceded  until  Thaddeus  Stevens,  mem¬ 
ber  from  Adams  County  and  the  crippled  son 
of  a  poor  Vermont  shoemaker,  arose  to 
make  his  famous  address  in  defense  of  the 
Free  School  Law.  Repeal  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  30. 

As  we  hail  George  Wolf  as  the  “Father  of 
Free  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,”  so 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 

THE  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  attempting  to  assemble  and 
study  activities  throughout  the 
State  which  have  been  undertaken  by 
or  in  behalf  of  out-of-school  youth, 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
These  may  be  (1)  Occupational,  (2) 
Recreational,  (3)  Educational,  (4) 
Guidance,  (5)  Surveys  with  respect  to 
out-of-school  youth. 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  activities,  where  they  meet,  their 
sponsorship,  the  type  of  activities 
which  have  been  developed,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  activities,  and  how  the 
projects  are  financed. 

Any  leader,  either  school  or  com¬ 
munity,  who  has  had  experience  in 
this  field,  is  requested  to  send  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  such  activities  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


can  we  pay  tribute  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  as 
the  “Saviour  of  Our  Common  Schools.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  “FOLLOWS  THROUGH” 
By  Representative  Brownfield 

Thaddeus  Stevens’  fondest  hopes  have  been 
fulfilled.  Pennsylvania  has  “followed 
through”  in  a  manner  which  has  placed  this 
Commonwealth  in  the  front  ranks  of  public 
education  efforts  in  the  Nation.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  truthfully  carries  the  blessing  of 
education  “to  the  poorest  child  of  the  poor¬ 
est  inhabitant  of  the  meanest  hut  of  our 
mountains.” 

Today  every  Pennsylvania  child  enjoys 
a  constitutional  right  to  an  education.  From 
scattered  handfuls  of  pupils  100  years  ago, 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  including  private 
and  parochial  institutions,  now  enroll  ap¬ 
proximately  2,350,000  boys  and  girls.  Public 
school  property  represents  a  value  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars.  Our  pupils  at¬ 
tend  classes  in  12,000  buildings,  half  of  which 
are  of  the  one-room  type,  and  they  are  in¬ 
structed  by  62,000  teachers,  the  finest  in 
the  Nation.  Ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
public  school  teachers  have  had  two  or  more 
years  of  special  preparation  for  teaching, 
and  every  third  teacher  is  a  college  graduate. 

In  1836  many  Representatives  failed  to  be 
re-elected  because  they  had  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  free  school  act.  In  1936  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  of  us  to  be  elected  if 
we  declared  ourselves  hostile  to  our  system 
of  public  instruction. 

Pennsylvania  today  can  go  proudly  to  the 
modestly  marked  grave  in  the  small  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Lancaster  and  say  “Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Pennsylvania  has  ‘followed  through.’  ’’ 


LEGION  ESSAY  CONTEST 

There  has  been  generous  response  to  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  essay  contest  for  seniors  of  public  or 
parochial  high  schools.  Winners  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  senatorial  scholarships  through  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  American  Legion  offi¬ 
cers.  They  hope  to  award  one  scholarship 
for  each  of  the  thirty-six  Legion  districts 
in  the  State. 

Winning  essays  by  districts  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  department  chairman  not  later 
than  May  5  for  judging  in  competition  for  a 
department  trophy  to  be  awarded  to  the 
State  winner.  Essays  are  being  written  on 
“How  Youth  Can  Serve  American  Citizens.” 


50th  An  niversary  State 
Arbor  Day 

The  first  Arbor  Day  in  Pennsylvania  was 
observed  fifty  years  ago  on  the  campus  of 
the  State  Teachers’  College  at  Millersville, 
on  April  16,  1885.  Governor  Robert  Emory 
Pattison  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  then  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  attended 
this  initial  Arbor  Day  and  two  oak  trees 
were  planted,  dedicated  to  the  state  offi¬ 
cials. 

On  April  16  of  this  year  the  event  was 
re-enacted  and  linden  trees  planted  in  honor 
of  Governor  George  H.  Earle,  Dr.  James  N. 
Rule,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Dr.  Justin  Roddy,  local  naturalist. 
Scrolls  containing  biographies  of  each  of 
these  men  were  sealed  in  water-proof  con¬ 
tainers  and  placed  at  the  base  of  the  me¬ 
morial  trees  planted  on  the  Millersville  Cam¬ 
pus.  The  formal  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  James  Bogardus,  Deputy  Secretary, 
State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
The  program  was  conducted  by  the  Roddy 
Scientific  Society. 

Governor  Mentions  Anniversary 

In  thousands  of  public  schools  over  the 
State  the  golden  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  on  April  12  and  26,  the  dates 
set  by  Governor  Earle  in  his  official  Arbor 
Day-Bird  Day  proclamation.  Additional  op¬ 
portunity  for  observance  will  be  given  in 
October  on  Fall  Arbor  Day.  Many  schools 
are  using  the  suggestions  offered  in  the  new 
Arbor  Day-Bird  Day  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  his 
formal  proclamation  Governor  Earle  said 
in  part: 

“Fifty  years  ago  on  March  17  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  passed  an  Act  which  provides  for 
the  annual  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  next  May  28,  provision  was 
made  in  similar  manner  for  the  annual  ob¬ 
servance  of  Bird  Day  on  the  same  day  as 
Arbor  Day.  These  Acts  were  the  result  of 
the  expressed  desire  of  citizens  to  protect 
plant  and  bird  life  and  to  promote  their 
increase  and  conservation. 

“Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  establish  formal  observance  of  Arbor 
Day,  and  the  first  formal  observance  was 
on  April  16,  1885,  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Millersville.  The  first  Bird  Day  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  observed  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 
forty-one  years  ago. 

“The  Arbor  Day  Act  of  1885  specifically 
calls  for  ‘the  planting  of  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  in  public  school  grounds  and  along 
public  highways  throughout  the  State,’  and 
the  Bird  Day  Act  of  1915  sets  aside  a  day 
for  ‘study  of  wild  birds  and  ....  the  best 
methods  through  which  conservation  and 
increase  of  useful  birds  may  be  secured.’  ” 


The  Pennsylvania  state  scholarship  exam¬ 
inations  will  be  held  Friday,  May  3,  under 
the  supervision  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools  to  determine  winners  of  the  eighty 
scholarships  made  available  through  the 
State  Council  of  Education.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  carry  a  stipend  of  $100  each  year  for 
four  years  at  an  approved  Pennsylvania  col¬ 
lege,  university,  or  State  Teaechers’  College, 
Last  year  2523  pupils  from  592  high  schools 
took  these  examinations. 
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College  Students  Assemble  for 
Government  Conference 

Between  300  and  400  students  from  nearly 
forty  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities 
attended  the  Second  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 
ference  on  Government  which  was  held  in 
Harrisburg  on  April  26. 

Addresses  by  Governor  George  H.  Earle 
and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  David 
L.  Lawrence  opened  the  conference.  The 
Governor  spoke  of  the  need  for  revision  of 
the  State  Constitution  and  for  emergency 
relief  legislation. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to 
have  student  members  of  the  group  sit  as  a 
model  Legislature  to  draft  laws  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  acting  under  a  model  constitution 
which  was  drafted  at  a  similar  gathering 
of  college  men  and  women  held  in  Harris¬ 
burg  a  year  ago.  Their  constitution  calls 
for  a  unicameral  legislature,  a  single  house 
of  100  members. 

These  conferences  are  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  college  students  to  make 
a  thorough  and  first-hand  study  of  State 
government.  So  far  as  can  be  determined 
this  is  the  only  inter-collegiate  association  in 
the  United  States  which  has  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  constitutional  change. 

In  the  1935  meeting  the  student  delegates 
pretended  that  they  were  the  Legislature 
acting  under  the  constitution  which  they 
drafted  last  year  and  they  proceeded  to 
draft  laws  for  the  State  just  as  if  that  con¬ 
stitution— and  it  only— were  in  effect. 

Members  of  the  conference  include:  Buck- 
nell,  Duquesne,  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh-Erie 
Center,  Pennsylvania,  Temple  Universities; 
Beaver,  Cedar  Crest,  Dickinson,  Haverford, 
Lafayette,  Lehigh,  Mount  Mercy,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  for  Women,  Pennsylvania 
State,  Rosemont,  Saint  Francis,  Saint  Thomas, 
Saint  Vincent;  Seton  Hill,  Swarthmore,  Thiel, 
Ursinus,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and 
Wilson  Colleges;  and  California,  Lock  Haven, 
Slippery  Rock,  and  West  Chester  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges. 


School  Children  a  nd  Welfare 

What  the  organization  of  public  welfare 
service  on  the  county  welfare  plan,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Public  Charities  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  would  mean  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  school  children,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Needy  school  children  in  “poor”  coun¬ 
ties  would  have  the  interest  of  the  same  re¬ 
sponsible  organization  with  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  of  service  as  would  needy  children  in 
“rich”  counties. 

2.  The  needy  school  child  is  frequently 
the  evidence  of  family  disintegration.  Under 
the  county  welfare  plan,  a  locally  appointed 
board  of  responsible  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  employing  non-political,  trained 
workers,  under  civil  service  appointment, 
would  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  individual 
school  child  as  a  member  of  a  family  group 
whose  rehabilitation  would  be  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  the  public  welfare  agency. 

3.  Under  the  county  welfare  plan,  this 
locally  appointed  board  would  coordinate 
all  services  of  relief  and  child  care  which 
are  now  very  diversified.  This  would  enable 
the  school  officials  to  know  where  to  turn 
for  advice  and  assistance  for  the  child  or 
for  the  family  group. 


TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Directors 
Association 

Fellow  School  Directors: 

When  we  accepted  office  as  School  Di¬ 
rectors  in  our  several  districts,  we  assumed 
many  duties  and  obligations.  Chief  among 
these  obligations  is  our  duty  to  protect  the 
general  educational  interests  of  the  whole 
State. 

We  know  that  the  schools  are  the  largest 
public  enterprise  and  the  most  important 
business  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  under  this 
system  our  children  are  prepared  to  accept 
their  responsibilities  as  future  citizens. 

It  is  really  not  a  question  whether  we  can 
afford  the  cost  of  public  education,  but  a 
question  whether  we  can  afford  NOT  to  pro¬ 
vide  it.  It  is  up  to  us  to  impress  this  im¬ 
portant  fact  upon  every  person  in  whose 
hands  lies  the  power  of  legislating  and  ad¬ 
ministering  our  school  system. 

Ours  is  the  cause  of  all  the  people — the 
very  security  of  government  itself;  it  is 
our  right  and  sworn  duty  to  insist  that  needed 
school  legislation  be  given  the  right  of  way. 

As  your  President,  I  am  calling  upon  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  contact  your  own 
Legislative  Representative  NOW  and  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  early  passage  of  these 
bills  so  vitally  important,  affecting  the  public 
welfare.  These  concern — 

1.  Income  tax  for  relief  of  realty. 

2C  Emergency  tax  measures  to  supply 
funds  for  essential  state  services  during  the 
next  biennium. 

3.  State  appropriations  to  cover  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Edmonds  Act. 

4.  Constitutional  revision  to  Jclear  the 
way  for  tax  reform  and  permanent  realty 
tax  relief. 

5.  Deficiency  appropriation  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  biennium,  $4,986,000. 

Your  Executive  Board  and  the  Legislative 
Committee  are  actively  engaged  in  contacting 
House  and  Senate  members  of  the  Education 
Committees  to  further  the  above  legisla¬ 
tion.  Please  help  at  once. 

Yours  truly, 

Harriett  S.  Marshall, 
President. 

Mrs.  Warren  Marshall 
Swarthmore 


Announce  Conferences  for  Study  of 
Motion  Picture  Appreciation 

The  second  series  of  conferences  relative 
to  the  demonstration  of  the  study  of  motion 
picture  appreciation  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  held  beginning 
May  6.  These  conferences  will  be  conducted 
by  Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  is  directing  the  study  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Payne  Fund.  Teachers  from 
cooperating  schools  will  attend  the  meetings 
and  will  discuss  with  Dr.  Dale  the  results 
of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  teachers,  representatives  of 
various  civic  and  lay  groups  which  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  of  motion  pictures  and 
their  effect  on  young  people,  will  be  asked 
to  participate.  Invitations  are  also  being 
sent  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  to 
a  number  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  centers  and  dates  for  these  conferences 
are:  May  6,  Harrisburg;  7,  Philadelphia;  8, 
Palmerton;  9,  Muncy;  10,  Altoona;  13,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  14,  Slippery  Rock;  and  15,  Erie. 


“Contest”  Problems  Settled  By 
Regulations  of  Board 

Problems  concerning  essay,  oratorical  and 
poster  contests,  and  the  use  of  school  music 
organizations,  have  been  settled  in  the 
Reading  schools  through  approval  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  a  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  suggested  by  Superintendent  Thomas 
H.  Ford.  The  regulations  are  intended  to 
protect  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  from 
excessive  demands  by  outside  agencies,  to 
assure  the  school  officials  that  individual 
contests  are  educationally  justifiable,  and 
to  guarantee  every  agency  a  just  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  case. 

The  principal  features  of  the  regulations 
are: 

1.  That  organizations  desiring  to  conduct 
contests  in  the  schools  make  their  wishes 
known  to  the  superintendent  previous  to 
September  1  for  a  first  semester  contest,  or 
February  1  for  one  during  the  second 
semester. 

2.  That  the  practicability,  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  applications  received,  and 
the  formulation  of  rules  and  regulations 
governing  such  contests  be  determined  by 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff. 

3.  That  when  a  contest  is  held  definite 
plans  for  the  competition  shall  be  presented 
to  the  superintendent  at  least  eight  weeks 
before  the  finished  product  is  due. 

4.  That  when  pupils  of  the  grade  schools, 
junior  high  schools  and  the  senior  high 
school  are  to  compete  in  the  same  contest, 
due  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  judg¬ 
ing  for  differences  in  age  and  development. 
The  younger  pupils  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  being  requested  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  older  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  pupils. 


Teachers  Colleges  Ask  $10,073,614 
In  Public  Works  Projects 

The  fourteen  State  Teachers  Colleges  have 
filed  works  project  requests  totaling  $10,- 
073,614  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Public  Works.  They  are  being 
considered  with  the  many  other  works  proj¬ 
ects  filed  by  state-owned  institutions  and 
various  municipalities  and  school  districts 
for  work  to  be  done  through  the  State’s 
allocation  from  public  works  funds.  An 
inventory  has  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Planning  Board,  and  the  data  is 
now  on  file  at  Washington. 

The  college  requests  are:  Bloomsburg, 
$1,048,000;  California,  $520,000;  Cheyney 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  $736,615;  Clar¬ 
ion,  $490,000;  East  Stroudsburg,  $1,046,595; 
Edinboro,  $620,000;  Indiana,  $1,200,000;  Kutz- 
town,  $580,000;  Lock  Haven,  $450,000;  Mans¬ 
field,  $535,000;  Millersville,  $518,000;  Ship- 
pensburg,  $1,167,500;  Slippery  Rock,  $645,000; 
and  West  Chester,  $516,904.  Requests  range 
from  rebuilding  of  roads  to  erection  of  va¬ 
rious  buildings. 

Among  the  state-owned  schools  the  re¬ 
quests  total  $1,145,000,  as  follows:  Soldiers’ 
Orphan  School,  Scotland,  $695,000;  State  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,  $315,000;  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  Industrial  School,  Lancaster, 
$135,000. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion  the  following  requests  totaling  $435,000 
are  made:  Conrad  Weiser  Memorial  Park, 
Berks  County,  $10,000;  Drake  Oil  Well  Me¬ 
morial  Park,  Crawford  County,  $5,000;  “Old 
Economy”  Settlement,  Ambridge,  $115,000; 
and  for  the  development  at  Pennsbury, 
$305,000. 


